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"INVESTIGATION LANE'' 



Have you forgotten the tin can telephone that you and Alice 
put up between your houses, or the unescapable bear traps that 
you and Fred contrived and never put to test? Or do you recall 
with most delight the house that you and the boys built in the 
tree? To engender and foster the spirit of such high enterprises 
as these is the lofty mission of Investigation Lane. To the eye of 
the soul it is the home of freedom, the land of unlimited possi- 
bilities, while to bodily vision it is a much littered and properly 
segregated slice off one end of the playground. Here he who will 
may come during the half hour's play time at noon and build his 
heart's desire. There is a pile of boards, there are nails and ham- 
mers and hatchets and saws and spades and pick-axes in the tool 
house, and there is a faculty overseer who may serve as umpire, 
arbiter, suggester, rescuer, so far as in her lies. 

Three years ago the reservation was opened up to all ^*who 
had anything they wanted to make." There was not a rush to 
occupy the territory. Indeed, until the hint was dropped, ^*Why 
not a cave?" the land lay desert. Then the spade was thrust in, 
the cave-fever spread, and the world was honeycombed. To the 
subsequent impatient wail of the overseer, '* Isn't there anything 
to do but dig caves?" there was no answer except more caves. 
The most interesting one consisted of a large square hole with a 
tunnel leading to a smaller well, which was to serve as a secret 
entrance. This was an enterprise of some fourth grade boys. 
There were also three other plain, unvarnished holes, and a big 
square well dug by the third graders which reached the proud 
depth of eight feet, and, according to the prospectors, actually 
touched water. At the well and the big cave the boys rigged up 
pulleys and ropes and devised an elaborate system of signals for 
hoisting the dirt in pails. 

In the later part of the cave era, a tribe of hut builders in- 
vaded the land and began the first hut — the unpromising ancestor 
of a numerous progeny. All these pioneers came from the ranks 
of the third, fourth, and fifth grades, and were mostly boys, 
though a few of the girls enjoyed the feel of the spade in the 
yielding earth. But no hand ever wrote ''Finis" to the history 
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of that first year. At the end of school the cave yawned un- 
roofed — the lean frame of the hut was left naked to the elements 
— and the walls of the dry well crumbled in. 

Next year the unnatural parents of these progenies looked 
askance upon them. For a few weeks there was intermittent dig- 
ging in the big cave, but soon it was deserted. Then there en- 
tered squatters from a lower grade and took possession of cave 
and hut, and work began with a will. A group of three fourth 
grade boys continued the big cave; a few mild third graders 
placed themselves under the masterly leadership of a fourth grade 
tyrant and dug down until a buried bed spring, not to be denied, 
barred further passage. Then they roofed the hole over and sat 
in speechless pride in the d^mp gloom, or even knelt and made 
improvements, for the low ceiling prevented uprightness. They 
built a fireplace of brick and cooked bacon and occasionally ate 
lunch in their retreat. I say they did these things, but really no 
Helots ever had less freedom. One day I saw three of the fol- 
lowers standing around the entrance and gazing wistfully within. 
**Why don't you go down?'' I asked. ** Jaeger isn't here," they 
said. '*What of it?" I queried. **He said he'd punch us if we 
went down when he wasn't there," they replied. Yet under 
Jaeger's tyranny the arts flourished, and an interesting breed of 
boys developed; for later in the year, after the cave had gone the 
Avay of all childish interests, these third graders built a fort with 
ingeniously barred windows; organized themselves and chose a 
king and tried occasional battles with the fourth grade, shutting 
their captured into the fort. This stronghold was a flat-topped 
house, about five feet long, four feet high, and four feet wide. T 
helped to put up the frame, but after that the work went quite 
independently under one of the ablest and gentlest kings that 
ever ruled — sovereign not by right of might and loud voice but 
of brains and quiet kindness. 

A large fourth grade group, in the midst of wrangling and 
backbiting and toppling dynasties, had dug the masterpiece of the 
Lane. Their cave had a real stairway leading down, a trap door, 
a fireplace that did not smoke overmuch, a floor, a seat, hiding 
places for provisions, and a roof high enough to allow some of the 
o^\Tiers to stand upright. Protected by a trap door and a secret 
password and a chaperoning teacher, the group often lunched 
grandly here. But after living in the cave for a few weeks, even 
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its enthusiastic makers began to feel that fresh air and day light 
and room to stretch legs might be pleasant. A hut above ground, 
and the hidden cave as keep! But the difficulties of building on 
the somewhat unstable floor did not promise the perfect structure 
of which the boys were dreaming. They were glad, therefore, to 
be offered an unfloored shed which they might improve to their 
liking. They put in a floor and a partition and a window, changed 
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A SLACK DAY IN PERSEPHONE'S FIELD 
Note, also, the Battlements and Totem of the Silver Wolves. 



the shape of the door, built a folding table and two long stationary 
box benches, dignified by the title of *' lockers,'' and papered the 
interior. Their evidence goes, *' Laying the sleepers level was the 
hardest thing, and do you remember the time we tried to work and 
were frozen out?" This room, when completed, really seated 
eleven boys and five guests of manly proportions, and still left 
enough space in the middle to give to the builders a proud feeling 
of commodiousness. As the hut neared completion, plans were 
conceived to build a roof garden. There were visions of greenness 
and shade where the members might luxuriate *4ike gods together," 
and look down upon the ball game while they ate their luncheon. 
But bloodcurdling tales of disturbing neighbors, stigmatized as 
** toughs," who would consider this elegant structure, towering 
above the protecting playground fence, as a target "for stones and 
other missiles, altered the plan to an arbor before the door. This 
the boys built and planted gourd vines about it and sowed grass 
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seed within it. That the gourds did not grow and the grass never 
sprouted, did not impair the pleasure. 

Meantime, some of the girls of the fourth grade had acquired 
title to the unfinished hut of the year before. They worked at it 
half-heartedly and intermittently, with spasms of unhappiness 
because one child was *^ bossy'' and another was lazy. But when 
all the girls of the grade were gathered into a club, the hut- 
building gained new vigor. The ** Nymphs" they called them- 
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FIRST HUT OP THE KNIGHTLY BROTHERS 

selves,, because they ''thought it would be lovely to live out in the 
woods like nymphs, and not have to live in houses, and not have 
to do things like people." But these inconsistent nymphs, never- 
theless, must have a house. They completed the main wing of the 
old shack, putting in a window with a sunny southern exposure, 
and added an L. The original hut had been built over a secret 
cave entrance. By mere change of name the girls now converted 
this hole into a cellar, where they actually did store a peck of po- 
tatoes. The hut disappointed the children's dreams when it was 
up, especially when compared with the boys' palace, but as the tall 
ones crouched under their roof, they would say, '*I don't care if 
it is a little low, we built it all ourselves, and most of us can stand 
up in it." They hung the walls with blue paper cambric, and 
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were delighted because it " brightened the hut up so. ' ' They 
bought a little wood stove, and planned to cook lunch in it, but the 
Fates were not propitious. The stove smoked, the roof leaked and 
made figured tapestry out of the spotless cambric, the weather 
turned warm, and ventilation was not. Yet they owed a great 
deal to the hut, and they paid it in love. As a group, at the be- 
ginning of the year, they had been rather too restrained and lack- 
ing in initiative, with an unblessed tendency to keep their clothes 
clean. But six months' experience with refractory boards and tar 
paper and shovels and dirt had converted them into sturdy daugh- 
ters of the soil. 

Their most vigorous and joyful piece of work was the making 
of a garden about the hut. Now, the soil of Investigation Lane is 
the last word in sterility, so when the Nymphs decided to have a 
garden, they had to skin black soil off more fertile places and 
carry it over to make a layer on their yard. It was back-breaking 
work, but they stuck to it like heroines. A friend gave lilac 
bushes, lilies-of-the-valley, irises, golden glow, tiger lilies, and an 
alanthus tree. These the girls laboriously planted, and they made 
beds around the hut and sowed nasturtiums and morning glories 
and covered the whole yard with grass seed. Then they sprinkled 
the garden faithfully every day, and we had visions of an oasis in 
our desert. They marked off little curved paths, and went to the 
lake shore one afternoon and got two heavy wheelbarrow loads of 
gravel to cover the walks. Under the shade of the alanthus tree 
they wanted a cement pool for fish and swamp plants. Upon sug- 
gestion, however, we bought a galvanized iron wash tub instead. 

Near the end of the year the girls planned to give a luncheon 
for the graduating class of the high school. They had enough 
ideas for a presidential banquet. The hut was too low ; they must 
have a picnic on their lawn, but the grass had refused to grow, 
and the chickens had scratched up their flowers. Everybody 
agreed that ''it looked horrid. '^ An investigating Nymph dis- 
covered a little neglected sod in' the old garden. It was a treasure 
trove. Five play periods the children spent scalping the place and 
sodding their yard as far as grass and time allowed. On the final 
day, hot weather drove our party to the park, but everything was 
very successful, the guests were appreciative, and the club was 
happy. 

All these activities had been carried on by groups of volunteers 
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actuated by springs within themselves. But two other pieces of 
work were done that were inspired by class study and were im- 
pelled and regulated by the grade teacher. The second grade, 
worshiping at Crusoe's shrine, built a cave, furnished it with chairs 
and a ladder which they had made in the sloyd shop, and thrust 
into their lofty pile of excavated earth a very model of Eobinson's 
own calendar device. The first grade, even in the ancient days 
before the incorporation of Investigation Lane, had begun a brick 
playhouse. Foun courses they laid, firm and strong, and then that 
early first grade passed away, leaving a relic and a dream. The 




THIRD GRADERS AT WORK IN A SPRING THAW 



next generation, looking upon the beginnings, called them good and 
was fired to carry on the work of its predecessor and add its quota 
of courses, with hints of the windows that should be. And four 
generations have shouldered the ancestral burden. When the ridge 
pole shall be laid upon that house, it will doubtless have as tall and 
spreading a genealogical tree as the Cathedral of Cologne. 

During the second epoch of the history of the Lane, there- 
fore, the race had stepped up from caves to huts, and whereas at 
the end of the preceding period institutions had been left in a 
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state of incompleteness and incipient decay, this age could point 
with pride to four finished and solid structures. 

The next year opened auspiciously. On almost the first day 
of school, some of the Ejiightly Brothers (the group of fifth grade 
boys) came to me with the glad tidings that they were going 
to build a new hut : the old one was too little. Of course, the old 
one was quite good enough, but the sad thing about it was that it 
was finished. After some parleying, we were granted a certain 
length of the open shedsl in the playground. With the help of the 
class teacher and the manual training teacher, careful planning 
began, being done mostly in recitation time, with weekly reports 
and investigations at the club meetings. At the boys' wish, the 
new house was to be much more carefully done, than the old one ; 
with more of an eye to beauty. The floor was to be brick, the 
lining was to be decorated wall board, the table and benches were 
to be of good design, bearing the club monogram. This is evidence 
that rough and ready methods do not necessarily engender low 
ideals of workmanship and permanent bad habits of construction. 
The more carefully planned and more accurately executed man- 
ual work, done in regular school time, is doubtless the safeguard 
against such ill results. In order to carry out their ambitious 
plans, the boys obtained the help of the shop teacher and the use 
of the regular handwork periods. That is, the Lane had originated 
a scheme that was finally lifted up to the higher level of super- 
vised hand work. "When the club figured out the cost of the lumber, 
the piled up dues of last year shrank to comical insufficiency, and 
the boys began casting about for methods of earning money, for 
which building operations must wait ; for the club forcibly rejected 
a suggestion that they should begin and pay for their materials as 
they could. Indeed, some boys waxed quite eloquent upon the dan- 
gers of running into debt. Some of the ways and means suggested 
had a weird tinge of mature slack morals, like a raffle and a tag 
day, but the club finally settled upon making jig-saw maps and 
candy at home, and accepted Mr." Wahlstrom's offer that, in their 
manual training periods, they should make key-racks for sale. 
They also spent many recesses, carrying lumber under contract to 
the school at ten cents an hour. Their assets finally aggregated 
over forty dollars, enough to buy all their materials. The new hut 
now stands complete — an evidence, I think, of somewhat unusual 
social stability and intensity of purpose. 
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Long before the end of the previous year, the fourth grade 
girls had become dissatisfied with their hut, and during the last 
week of school we had held a meeting to consider plans, and had 
adjourned to look over the ground. Emily, casting a critical eye 
at the poor, crumpled, tar-paper thing, had said : 

"I think there is one thing we ought to be careful about, and that 
is the architecture. I never have cared for the architecture of our hut." 




"I NEVER HAVE CARED FOR THE ARCHITECTURE OF OUR HUT" 



Some one else had said: 

**The trouble with this one was that we didn't plan it before we 
began it. I think we ought to make some plans." 

Alma had paced off the ground, and told how she thought the 
hut might be built, and Christina had cried, 

"Oh, that's perfect. You come walking up the steps here, and here 
you come into one great living room." 

Emily had said, 

"Sometimes I like my idea and sometimes I don't. Sometimes I 
think it would be nice to put a partition across and have a bed room, 
so that when we want to sleep here all night we'll have a room." 

During vacation, two of the girls had met at school, and had 
made sketches of the hut and had got an estimate on the lumber. 
It needed a goodly sum. At that time they had many plans for 
raising the money — to do needle work, to print a book of cooking 
recipes that the girls themselves had used, to write a Greek story 
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and have it published, to give an opera and charge admission. 
And, indeed, at the County Fair, held in the school yard early the 
following year, the Club had needlework and saehet bags and 
blotters and candy ready for sale. But the other ambitious ideas 
had evaporated, and they adopted Miss Cooke's suggestion of sell- 
ing candy before luncheon. With few failures or interruptions, 
the girls made and sold candy once or twice a week for five months, 
and accumulated in the treasury about thirty-two dollars, and it 
is their proud boast that they have earned every cent of it, where- 
as the boys had dues. So much energy went into this candy mak- 
ing that little remained for actual building of the hut or '* bunga- 
low, ' ' as the new structure is termed. The old shanty, however, 
was torn down, and the premises made tidy, and a plan for the 
new house was drawn up. For various reasons, partly, I suspect, 
because this birth of their brains seems a bit discouragingly 
prodigious, the Nymphs deferred the actual building until the 
next year. 

The fort builders of the previous period, under their old time 
king, began straightway to make improvements. They enlarged 
the building and made benches (upon which no one ever yet has 
had time to sit) ; they added a porch on the south; they built 
battlements around the edge of the flat roof, erected a watch tower 
at one corner, and made a snow-ball cannon to frown through a 
port-hole, but the snow inconsiderately melted before its completion 
and it has lain inactive. Inside the hut a dark and gloomy prison 
was partitioned off. The fort finally threatened completion, and 
I trembled for its fate, since the fun is to the maker, and' the 
finished thing is dead and uninspiring. Such is the melancholy 
history of all the works of Investigation Lane. But the imp of 
invention saved the day for the fort by inspiring some one w^ith 
the magnificent idea of a secret tunnel for escape in time of war. 
That stirring expression, ^^In time of war,'' is constantly upon our 
lips. Life is one long, excited preparation against the enemy, who 
has not yet appeared. Only once has there been battle, when the 
Silver Wolves engaged the Knightly Brothers with snow balls, and, 
according to the report of the Wolves, worsted them. I came upon 
the victorious army marching around the grounds in single file, 
with tin pan beating and their totem proudly borne before. An- 
other great enterprise that occupied the end of the year was a 
drawbridge, spanning the hole beside the fort, romantically known 
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as ''The Ravine/' which in reality is the sad ruin of the long de- 
serted Crusoe cave. 

Two groups formed themselves among the girls of the fourth 
grade, and their first move was to clamor for names. Trolls and 
Persephone's Field they chose. The Trolls began building a house 
with a cellar. The cellar must not be forgotten. Trolls, doubtless, 
would be quite impossible without underground works. Perse- 
phone's Field is on stilts, and one needs a ladder to mount to the 




THE SILVER WOLVES AT THE DRAWBRIDGE 

floor. It is occasionally spoken of as a temple, though not by out- 
siders. Both these structures lean upon the sturdy shoulder of the 
tall tight-board fence that encloses the playground. A tin-can 
telephone between the house and the school, a Chinese railroad from 
tool shed to house for carrying tools, and a rope ladder for as- 
cending to their dwelling, are some of the yet unrealized dreams 
of Persephone's Field. 

It must be understood that the Lane is a happy-go-lucky 
place, with everything done by rule of thumb or by no rule at all. 
There is a rooted objection to drawing a straight line, or using a 
square or tape. The favorite method of measuring is to nail the 
board on and then saw off what sticks out. It evidently is felt 
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that cracks in the wall are aids to ventilation. The hatchet takes 
the place of the plane, when worse comes to worse and a board 
must be trimmed off on the edge. The length of time required to 
do things is unbelievable. A little girl will need one whole work 
period to find a board and saw it off; or, perhaps, even, she must 
let it stand over until the next day. I once found a Troll in tears 
because the superintendent had relieved her of her job, for the 
reason that **she had been three days driving one nail.'' Yet 
people are rarely discouraged at the slo^vness of things. I marvel 
at their blitheness. 

A disappointing feature of the work in the Lane is the lack of 
variety — caves and huts — huts and caves. To be sure, a few chil- 
dren have come occasionally to play with the hose and running 
water. They have dug irrigation ditches and canals, made ex- 
periments in river action, constructed islands, and modeled land- 
scapCo Now and then we have had bonfires and toasted cheese and 
apples and broiled bacon, and there in the historic garden of the 
Nymphs. But ideas seem to be epidemic rather than individual, 
although inside the general notion of hut or cave there are all 
sorts of personal inventiveness. Yet why do not groups start fire 
engine departments, make stilts, kites, teter-totters, build snow 
forts, toboggan slides, railroads? The truth of the matter seems to 
be that they need the inspiration that material and example sup- 
ply. Here is exemplified once more the old fact that children are 
imitators. The overseer plans another year to build a pair of 
stilts for herself, and to make a brave attempt to use them in the 
•April slush, with the hope that some one will adopt the plan and 
better it. She means also to fill one end of the Lane with fascinat- 
ing wooden boxes, and to coax some girls over to play house with 
them, so liberating a new breed of bacteria in the community. This 
role of unrecognized inoculator seems to be the right one for the 
overseer, and she considers it chiefly her business to keep her hands 
off after she has once made a suggestion and finds it not adopted. 
There must be something wrong with the idea in such case. It 
must be too fussy, too apparently slow, not sufficiently interesting, 
without evident reason. Occasion sometimes forces other roles 
upon her. She has had to hold up the group leader's hand in ex- 
pelling lazy or lawless members of the Lane ; she has had to act as 
peacemaker between warring factions; her advice is repeatedly 
sought in matters of construction. When interest has lagged, and 
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dissolution has threatened, she has turned to and sawed and ham- 
mered as fast as she could in order to give some slow project a 
push towards completion. ^^Oh, how much we have done today/' 
the surprised and gratified members have said at such times, and 
discouragement has taken to flight, and a new and enthusiastic 
interest has held the field. Indeed, it is evident that the reason 
the Lane projects have especially prospered with certain grades 
is that the class teachers here have lent their support. Not much 
help is needed — time to hold meetings, the borrowed dignity of 
mature recognition, a suggested plan for dividing the work, per- 
haps, a little oversight of luncheon arrangements. Nor is such in- 
terposition a contravening of the value of this self -actuated and 
socialized proceeding. The younglings have been self -developing; 
the alma mater merely takes them on her back once or twice and 
instructs them how to fly. 

Groups are very different in their manner of working. A 
few have been quarrelsome and noisy — such have done best when 
definite jobs have been assigned to individuals at the beginning of 
the period. Often the overseer has had to establish military rule 
for a time and superintend the work herself. But generally group- 
chosen heads, with the help of occasional suggestions, have solved 
the problem. Some groups consciously elect heads according to 
a definite plan ; in others, the leadership falls without deliberation 
upon a natural manager. He rules mildly or despotically, ac- 
cording to his character, until a new claimant for power arises. 
Then comes revolution, but I have never detected a drop of bit- 
terness at such times. A fourth grade group, in telling their 
reminiscences of the previous year, related with glee how they had 
had war and had deposed King Alfred ** because he was always 
saying things and getting us into trouble,'' and his one-time 
majesty smilingly demurred, ''Oh, we didn't really fight; it was 
just talk." The strongest leaderships so far have developed 
among groups of boys. Often the girls have gone on successfully 
without a distinct head, recogjiized or unrecognized. But gener- 
ally, the exigencies of the work itself demand that some one shall 
have the general plan in mind and see that the necessary things 
are being done at the right time. Moreover, nailing is a favorate 
occupation, and where there is no superintendence it frequently 
happens that the market is glutted with knights of the hammer 
and a panic in sawed lumber ensues. Such crises have taught 
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several groups the economy of choosing a director. The Nymphs 
during their first year repudiated the notion of having a president, 
saying, *^We don't need anybody to boss us/' and they felt pride 
in their equality and independence, a pride that grew stronger 
as the boys repeatedly expressed their scorn of this unofBcered 
condition. But at the very beginning of the following year they 
elected a president and secretary and treasurer, as a matter of 
course*. Was this in imitation of the boys' much vaunted practice, 
or of the immemorial custom of the fifth grade literary society, 
or was it a re-discovery of the fact that for economical operation 
a social group needs a head? 

The Lane people always speak of their activity as work, never 
as play. Not that they feel abused ; for they enthusiastically choose 
this work instead of the alluring games that are going on in other 
parts of the playground. But it seems to sound more important 
and serious than skipping rope or playing ball. Most children, 
however, desire an occasional change. Some groups that are well 
organized decide regularly to work and play on alternate days, or 
in some cases, individual members choose regular days off. Large 
companies have divided themselves into two gangs, and these 
gangs have worked alternately. When especially enticing weather 
calls to snowballs or marbles, or ''association," a group will decide 
on a vacation. Sometimes people just come when they like, but 
this generally breeds complaints among the more regular habitues, 
and at such times there often results a general dissatisfaction in 
the whole thing, and the entire troop deserts until some quicken- 
ing spring forces them to sunny, free-and-easy pottering, and they 
flock to their old haunts with all troubles forgotten. Indeed, 
*' winter and rough weather" are our worst enemies 

The personnel of the Lane and the motives of the frequenters 
are interesting. A few children are there because they are natural 
mechanics, and their fingers are always itching to handle tools. 
Without these people the Lane could not exist. It is they who 
do the picturesque and interesting things that endear the Lane to 
the hearts of the frequenters. The leadership generally falls upon 
these children, even though they may not be good executives; for 
people with the more managing gift, unlighted by mechanical in- 
genuity, prove unfit leaders in building a house and planning me- 
chanical jobs for eager saws. Riots and mutinies and the de- 
pendence of the ungifted keep hammering at the inventors, and, 
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behold, they at last evolve into social executives. Some children 
ensconce themselves in the comfortable Lane because they are of 
the type that does not enjoy vigorous organized games such as 
mostly go on in the playground. Perhaps they are physically lazy 
or afraid of being hurt. This class does not furnish very useful 
members of 'the building trade, of course, but they are happy in 
the Lane. Other children's distaste for games is due to the fact 
that they are temperamentally gentle and individualistic. These 
people often develop from hangers-on into efficient workers and 
very pleasant group members. Often, moreover, the very con- 
ditions of the Lane labor unearth latent tendencies, and a passive 
child will develop into a mechanic and inventor. Others are there 
because they are social creatures and like to be with their friends, 
or like to belong to self-governed groups; even, sometimes, because 
they are ambitious of being leaders. The grade lines are very 
strong, and there is generally a feeling of liking to have in the 
group all the boys or girls of the class and no outlanders. This 
has its regrettable side, I think. It would be pleasant to see boys 
and girls of various ages working together. But I suppose one 
mustn't risk losing caste by fraternizing with one's inferiors. 
Moreover, its early habitues have given the Lane its character and 
trend, and it would be kicking against the pricks indeed to try to 
introduce more mature and finished projects. Yet it would be 
worth while, surely, for eighth grade boys to be installing water 
wheels or devising a system of irrigation for the garden or build- 
ing kites, or supervising a fourth grade job or putting up a tele- 
phone for some little girls. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about the Lane is the 
social phase, for the work is distinctly group activity and every 
group independently develops some characteristic social form. 
The groups generally organize themselves as *^ clubs," and their 
indoor meetings become as interesting and as significant as their 
outdoor work. At these meetings many schemes are evolved— some 
quite feasible, other hare-brained ajid never-to-be-realized, and 
for that very reason, perhaps, altogether charming. As example 
of these clubs, let me rehearse the tales of the Silver Wolves and 
the Knightly Brothers. 

The Silver Wolves 

Early in the year, the fort-builders became ambitious to wear 
a name. A social consciousness had grown, and they seemed to 
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feel themselves a united organization. Therefore, they craved a 
visible sign of this solidarity. During their life in the third grade 
and their study of early trappers, many of them had contracted a 
real affection for animals, and the names which sprang to their lips 
were Gray Fox, Black Bear, Red Lynx, and the like. The one 
chosen was Golden Wolf — I do not know on what grounds, unless 
those of euphony. A little ingenuity and a key-hole saw turned 
out a lifelike totem, but when the artist came to buy the gold 
paint **the man sold him silver paint instead,'' and the name of 
the club was changed to Silver Wolf to match the totem. So doth 
accident shape great events! A new boy had come into the class, 
a boy of unusual initiative and mechanical ingenuity. He rev- 
eled in the work of construction, but enjoyed himself most when 
he could go on alone, untrammelled by less expert advice. Gradu- 
ally, however, as he saw the group acting, social ambition seized 
upon him, and he decided to be leader. My unpracticed eye missed 
his delicate kind of log-rolling, but he was soon elected president. 
The title of **king'' worn by the leader of the previous year had 
dropped unnoticed out of memory. Under the new head began a 
period of varied activities. An imitation wireless aerial added 
dignity to the fort. A bell was installed, and a system of danger 
signals invented. Notice was occasionally posted up calling meet- 
ings of the Silver Wolves, whereat the president was to **give a 
lecture about a secret alphabet.'' A scheme of passports was de- 
vised, so that no enemy might steal into the fort. At the weekly 
meetings the president subjected the members to an examination 
on the alphabet. Those proving unprepared were summarily set 
to studying, and at the next meeting proved the efficacy of the 
president's reprimand. All these plans were fun in the making, 
and received very serious attention, but most of them proved un- 
necessary frills and after a little fell away and left the good, solid 
labor of construction as the real interest. Under this new leader 
the meetings were unusually dignified and earnest, and a great 
deal of business was rushed through. At one meeting he announced 
that the club would now proceed to make a rule book. ** Every 
boy write some rules, and when he is done come over to this side 
of the room." Dead silence, and slow-moving of pencils. As soon 
as one declared his work finished, the president inspected the paper, 
checking those rules that he approved, and scratching out others 
with a '* That's no good." His dictum was waited for with bated 
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breath, and his approval received with a proud smile. Inspection 
finished, the president said, **Now we will vote on them.'' He 
read one rule, **How many boys want that?'' All hands up. 
** That's passed." Another was read. ^^How many want that?" 
All hands up but one. The president repeated, *'How many want 
this rule?" The insurgent hand was still impassive. The Presi- 
dent — ^''I am waiting for Mather's hand." That brought it, and 
the rule was passed. There was no break in unanimity from that 
on. The following are the rules adopted: 

RULES 

We trust in these laws, and hope that every boy wiU obey them. 

1. The president must keep all boys at work except on play days. 

2. The president must keep all boys out of the girls' huts. 

3. The whole club shall have one play day a week. 

4. Boys must not play while at work. 

5. Boys must not carry nails in their pockets. 

6. Boys must mind their president. 

7. Boys must always put away tools. 

8. No snow-balling in the Lane while work is going on. 

9. The president may be elected for two terms. These for two weeks 
at a time. 

10. There shall be no snow balls made of ice. 

The overseer felt restive under this tyranny, and upon occa- 
sion inserted a surreptitious lever to begin its overthrow and start 
democratic thinking. ''I am going to do so and so," the presi- 
dent would say, in an expansive moment of gossip. ''Have you 
asked the boys?" the overseer would inquire. A somewhat dis- 
gruntled ''No," in response. "Well, of course they must decide," 
and the matter was always duly brought up at the meeting, but 
a noteworthy fact is that no suggestion of the president was ever 
rejected. In strict accordance with the rule, however, at the end 
of his second term, a new president was elected. He was a boy 
who had never before evinced any power as a leader, but be had 
evidently been drinking in wisdom during the rule of the despot. 
Moreover, the great responsibility of leading the club quickened 
the results of the unconscious teaching of the former president, 
and the lad developed into an able head, lacking somewhat the 
coolness and poise and foresightedness of his predecessor, but mak- 
ing up for the lack in his willingness to learn, for the former 
president found it hard to keep his hands off and frequently took 
over the reins momentarily when the meeting grew a bit ineffectual. 
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Evidently the overseer was wrong in regretting the stern and un- 
democratic rule, for the boys had learned businesslike methods of 
conducting a meeting and carrying on the work of construction. 
For the rest of the year things went on with great vigor and 
economy of time and effort. It seems perhaps a little less romantic 
than the earlier days of kings and revolutions, but surely there is 
nothing much better than efficient democracy. 

The Knightly Brothers 

At the beginning of the year before last, there was little of 
the milk of human kindness in the boys of the fourth grade. They 
were unusually selfish, quarrelsome, and given to bitter feuds 
among themselves. This eternal hostility evidenced itself even in 
recitations, where the majority would never listen with patience to 
the opinions of the outcasts, and on the playgrounds the ostracized 
ones were persecuted after the pleasant manner of ten-year-old 
boys. Moreover, the play ideals of the majority were not fitting 
to their age, leaning to an aping of bigger boys and a scorning of 
simple, childish play. In an attempt to counteract these unde- 
sirable tendencies, I suggested a club to include all fourth grade 
boys to do some work needed for the school. The suggestion was 
accepted with avidity, and numberless meetings were held after 
school to consider name, motto, watchword, and vows. (The *Svork 
to be done for the school" could wait, indeed, is still waiting.) 
It is not to be believed, the amount of discussion needed to settle 
these matters. One cause consisted in there being no tendency to 
override the minority. When a unanimous vote could not be ob- 
tained there -was always a new suggestion or an attempt to com- 
promise. A spirit of earnestness and friendliness grew up during 
this long series of meetings, where discussion was very free and 
earnest, and where the club gradually took on an all-absorbing 
significance. The fact that vows and motto were to be secret 
quickened the joy. Be it understood, however, that from the very 
beginning it was determined that all club matters were to be freely 
discussed with fathers and mothers and club advisor. From them 
there were to be no secrets. There was a knightly tinge to the 
ideals, primarily suggested by the club advisor for didactic 
purposes, but the interest in knights evoked in the third grade 
caused the boys eagerly to accept and adopt the idea. They finally 
settled upon Knightly Bl^others for their name. At first some of 
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the boys wanted to keep it a secret. They seemed to feel that it 
would be pleasant to hug the name to them in private, but the 
argument of the inquiring girls of the class finally influenced them 
to blazen it abroad. The girls said, **I should think you would 
want to have your name known and make it famous.'' The dis- 
cussion of the vows was very serious. Concerning one which was 
suggested and which seemed a difficult one to keep, a certain boy 
said, **Are we supposed to keep these vows forever?'' The whole 
club assured him that they were, whereupon he shook his head and 
said, *'I don't think we ought to have that one." They told him 
that if he kept it for several years, as long as he belonged to the 
club, he would get into the habit, and do it all his life. The small 
number of vows finally accepted is no index of their suggestive- 
ness to club members, or of the many early candidates and the 
long and searching discussion. The vows were inscribed in a club 
book, together with the signatures of the members, and a ceremony 
of 'taking the vows," was devised. 

Near the end of the year one of the boys broke a vow, and 
there were two solemn meetings to consider the matter. It was de- 
cided to exile him from the club. The recreant took rather a 
hurt and defiant attitude. I was much interested in the patient, 
kindly manner of the other members as they attempted to assure 
him that they ''didn't feel hard toward him," ''that they wanted 
to do him good." They decided to watch him for a week, and 
"if he did better" to take him back. Meantime he must give up 
his pin and not enter the club house. During the week his attitude 
changed (some pedagogic pressure was brought to bear) and he 
was reinstated with solemn rites. This exile seemed rather excit- 
ing and interesting to the other club members, evidently, for one 
day at luncheon, when no grown persons were present, they con- 
ceived the diabolical plan of making every member break the vow, 
threatening that any one who refused should be hit on the head 
with a bat. This matter came to the ears of the club advisor, and 
she dropped some remarks about the disgrace of the club and 
called a special meeting for the next day to consider what should 
be done. By that time the joke had fallen away from the matter, 
and the boys most deeply implicated, of their own accord and in a 
very earnest and reasonable manner, said that they "were sorry" 
that they "had forgotten themselves;" that they were "all fooling 
and didn't think what they were doing;" that they were *'sure 
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not one of the boys would ever do it again." And yet they 
thought it wise to inflict a punishment, and devised one and put 
it into operation. Since this happening, whenever the K. B/s 
have hungered for some stirring emotional experience, they have 
voted to take the vows over again on the ground that they are not 
living up to them. 

Meetings were being held every Friday afternoon. A presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, club-keeper, assistant keeper, and club 
advisor were elected. Upon one boy's pointing out that **It would 
be good experience for a boy to be an officer, because when he 
grows up he will be in clubs, and then he will know how to act if 
he has been an officer of the K. B.'s,'' it was decided to change 
officers (the club advisor excepted) every month. At these meet- 
ings little was done except to plan the manual work that was going 
on in the Lane. This handiwork, this having something big and in- 
teresting to do, something that needed every boy's help, was the 
salvation of the club, the engrossing and unifying interest. The 
necessity of buying things for construction purposes was re- 
sponsible for the levying of weekly dues of five cents. These dues 
added much to the dignity and importance of the club, and the col- 
lecting of them became the great event of the week. A few other 
important matters, however, were now and then considered — light 
ing the house with electricity, a hiding place foi* the key of the 
treasure box, the history of the club, letters to absent members. 
Designs for pins were presented, and one was adopted. Before 
the work on them was well started, the father of one of the boys 
presented silver pins to the club. The children were delighted, and 
I saw the home-made product going to wreck, and lent my influence 
to rescue it. It was at last tacitly agreed that no boy might wear 
the silver pin until he had made his brass one. Many of the early 
decisions of the club were arrived at by this method of informal 
understanding, but later, when the boys felt more practiced in 
parliamentary law, they always refused to follow any suggestion 
not regularly brought up in meeting and passed by vote. * ' Every 
boy has got to have a chance to say whether he likes it or not," 
was their reason for such action. 

At noon, for several weeks, all of the club members except 
two had luncheon in the hut. There were weekly committees to 
carry over the food and dishes, to serve, and to clean the hut, and 
they did their work well and cheerfully. Either the club advisor 
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or some invited guest from the faculty was always present at these 
luncheon times, but one morning, after several weeks, the boys 
said rather sheepishly, *^We were thinking of eating alone once/' 
I agreed. But that afternoon they reported that *Mt didn't go 
well without some grown person. We're too loud," and they 
never wanted to repeat the experience. The pleasure they took in 
this eating in the hut, and in watching the big boys' ball games 
between bites, is not to be understood by any comfort-loving grown 
person. Two or three times bad weather or accidents forced them 
into the lunch room, and they came back to the hut full of pity 
for the unfortunates doomed to that limbo. '*I don't see how they 
can eat there," *^It's so noisy," **0h, how different it is in the 
hut," were some of their remarks. 

The second chapter of the club history closes with the com- 
pletion of the new hut. The last year was not an entirely tranquil 
and perfect one. The boys were troubled by their inability to live 
up to their vows. Teachers now and then caustically remarked 
that they wished that ''The K. B.'s considered that their vows, 
whatever they were, applied to recitation times." Some of the 
upper classmen introduced the serpent into our Eden by dubbing 
the club a ''sissy club," and by inventing derisive names for our 
initials. Inside our own borders, too, rebellion lately threatened, 
because cliques had begun again to form, and because the "promi- 
nent ones were always elected for everything." But the- boys met 
the new conditions bravely, and many of the hard problems have 
been already solved. I believe, in fact, that these were growing 
pains. Certainly, these boys are now a friendly, united group, in- 
dustrious, socially minded, with clean honorable ideals, in spite of 
the shortcomings of their practice; and except for one boy, in- 
terest in the club has never lagged. 

Now, what does all this amount to, this half hour's handwork 
a day and this half hour's meeting a week; this planning o' days 
and dreaming o' nights; this expenditure of twenty-five or thirty 
dollars a year for lumber and nails? Well, that very power which 
society craves in its members is surely developed — power to grapple 
with the situation, to think originally and constructively, to take 
things as we find them and to make the best of them. Or do you 
deny that any thinking goes into the making of a roof that will 
stand sturdily under the trampling feet of marauding neighbors, 
or to make a six-inch board fit a three-inch space, or to stop cracks 
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against the rain, or to invent a secret language or to codify rules 
of behavior, or to design and to make wearable club pins. More- 
over, these things are going on under real social conditions. Peo- 
ple learn how to lead and they learn how to follow. Co-operation, 
social thinking, get worked into the blood. Time has not yet shown 
whether the Lane helps develop gangsters or civic reformers, 
but the tendency is surely toward an appreciation of the mean- 
ing of social organization. This is, of course, a normal human 
hunger, this taste for social grouping. It evinces itself among 
boys the country over in the gangs which complacent observers 
of boy-life used unreservedly to praise as contributing to the so- 
cial education of their members, but in which thoughtful people 
now see much menace to morals. The groups of Investigation 
Lane are these gangs with the menace removed by the presence of 
a supervising elder and by the insistent demands of manual work. 
Satan has a hard task finding mischief for busy hands to do, be- 
cause perforce, the brain is busy at the same time. I believe, too, 
that digging and sawing while the heart sings, that seeing a be- 
loved structure grow under one's own laboring hands, tends to 
engender, or at least to adumbrate, a spiritual realization of the 
meaning and beauty of work, to initiate one into that labor-loving 
brotherhood to which Morris and Carlyle belong. Perhaps, how- 
ever,, to see such a lovely flower of so mature a growth in these 
crude enterprises of unstable childhood is only an evidence that 
we are looking at things through the magnifying and rose-colored 
spectacles of a pedagogue. But on another point I have no doubt. 
That is the all-pervading joy that this work creates in many chil- 
dren. It is not of the light, surface type that effervesces in a 
picnic or in some gay piece of mischief or in most games, but a 
more serious, deep-rooted gladness, nurtured by successful effort — 
effort of sufficient breadth, and vigorousness to call into play a full 
share of mental and bodily power — effort self-actuated, effort that 
one feels to be a worthy self-expression, blessed by the acceptance 
and commendation of one's comrades. It is a joy of mind as well 
as body, a stimulating enthusiasm that quickens and emotionalizes 
all activity, that puts a glory into life. 



